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MARY-JANE 


Ir may not be known to writers upon natural 
history, because learned and scientific persons are 
rarely, I understand, in a position to keep men- 
servants and maid-servants, but it is well known to 
every lady in the land who rules a household, that 
Mary-Jane is the female of John-Thomas. I 
therefore make no apology for placing that com- 
posite Christian name at the head of a few remarks 
which I purpose to make upon maid-servants, in 
anticipation of a whole volume to be some day 
published, entitled The Sex in Service. I have had 
a very large experience of these singular beings, 
and I believe I have some powers of perception ; 
but I frankly acknowledge that their ways are 
beyond my comprehension. This essay, and the 
greater work in prospect, are, I own at once, but 
contributions towards the study of the subject, and 
make no pretensions to be exhaustive ; they are 
merely scratchings on the surface of ‘ Mary-Jane’ 
She is much too inscrutable a mystery for me to 
fathom ; her character—not the written panegyric 
which I procure from her last place, but her native 
disposition—would defy the keenness of a Mon- 
taigne. I doubt whether Shakspeare himself could 
set her forth in her true colours. It is not that 
Mary-Jane is deep—although I have heard lodging- 
house keepers, and other females of that rank in 
life, describe her ‘as deep as Garrick,’ a phrase 
which I do not comprehend—but that she is as 
wayward and variable as the chameleon. 

Of mistresses—in praise of whom, by the by, 
this paper is by no means written—there are only 
a few classes; when I call upon such to ask certain 
questions concerning any M.-J. recently departed 
from their household, and about to become one of 
mine, I know at once to which class of domestic 
ruler she belongs. I know the good creature 
who is really interested in the well-being of a 
humbler sister, more exposed to temptation than 
herself, and who has shared the same roof, and 
knelt with her, morn and eve, in supplication to 
the same God, perhaps for years. I know the 
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wretch who, wishing to spite the poor girl whom 


her own harshness may-be has caused to leave her, 
says all she dare in the way of detraction with 
the fear of the law of libel before her wicked eyes. 
And I know the lady—oh, how well I know 
her !—who is perfectly indifferent about the matter 
altogether, and has no desire beyond getting the 
interview over as soon as possible, and washing her 
hands of poor Mary-Jane, as she fondly hopes, for 
ever. I know these mistresses, I say, and can 
classify them almost at the first glance ; but their 
Mary-Janes and mine I do not know, and can not 
classify. Their actions are often not only without 
any apparent motive, but in complete antagonism 
to what they must know to be their best interests. 
As I said before, I am not retained for the defence 
of Mary-Jane’s employer; I do not even defend 
myself. I am well aware that I omit my duty 
towards her in’ many respects, and have much 
reason for self-reproach in the matter, as a Christian 
lady. Still, it would be mere mock-modesty to 
say that Mary-Jane has not ‘a good place’ when 
she is in my household, as places go. It is a situa- 
tion incomparably more comfortable than that of 
Mrs Brown, and Mrs Jones, and Mrs Robinson. I 
do feel some interest in my servants ; I am kind to 
them when they are sick ; I give them occasional 
treats ; I never refuse them a holiday when they ask 
for it ; they are at liberty to receive their friends, 
provided that they inform me of the fact of their 
being in the house; I wage no fruitless crusade 
against ‘ followers ;’ and I pay Mary-Jane at least 
as well as other people. Please, believe that I 
mention these things in no pharisaical spirit ; to 
be a better mistress than Mrs Grundy is very little 
to be proud of, after all. But what surprises me 
in the matter is this, that Mary-Jane, who has had 
abundant experience of the latter lady, and who 
has many times contrasted her with myself, until 
my cheeks tingled with her somewhat embarrassing 
compliments, is ready and eager, upon the slightest 
misunderstanding arising between us, to leave me, 
and take her chance of ‘ bettering herself, or the 
reverse. She knows, poor thing, that the odds are 
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servitude among strange faces, strange tones; to 
have to win, all over again, confidence, good-will, 
affection. One would think these were cireumstances 
to cause Mary-Jane to reconsider the matter, and 
after the intervening night—I always give her the 
night ‘to sleep upon it ’—to come to another con- 
clusion. Yet she generally sticks to her determina- 
tion, and departs at the month’s end—in floods of 
tears, to which I generally contribute myquota, The 
dining-room bell was pulled somewhat violently by 
my husband, and ‘she wasn’t a-going to be ringed 
for like that by nobody ;’ or one of her fellow- 
servants had accused her (most unjustly) of having 
an Irish accent, and ‘It wasn’t well that a person 
should stay in a house where she is looked down 
upon.’ 

Such are the sort of causes which produce a life- 
long separation between Mary-Jane and me. It 
is impossible but that such misadventures must 
happen, yet their occurrence is unpardonable in 
the eyes of the injured party. Nothing but notice 
of departure can soothe her wounded feelings. ‘I 
am very sorry, Mum, but at the month’s end, you 
must please to suit yourself.” The utterance of 
that fatal formula ap to bestow a miraculous 
comfort ; and I wonder that Mary-Jane does not 
embroider it upon the borders of her garment— 
like a charm. There are, of course, much more 
serious causes for giving warning; such as the 

ing forbidden to wear Crinoline—a mandate to 
which no female, calling herself an Englishwoman, 
would, I believe, submit. Yet this is curious, too, 
for that form of apparel is very inimical to Mary- 
Jane, and causes a to set herself on fire, and 
overthrow and destroy articles of vertu, the value of 
which some mistresses have the cruelty to deduct 
from her wages. Only the other day the following 
incident came under my notice as a Materfamilias. 
I had not yet left my room, which looks out to the 
front of the house, one morning, when I heard the 
area gate closed with a certain violence which I at 
once identified with the departure of the baker’s 
boy. Immediately afterwards, I heard the scullery- 
maid, a very recent importation from the country, 
thus inveighing against him to one of her fellow- 
servants. ‘I tell yer, I can’t abide’im. He gets in 
my way wherever I go, and trips me up, and bangs 
me about so as my life is a burthen’ I imme- 
diately rang for my waiting-maid—a confidential 
Mary-Jane—and spoke to her very seriously. 
‘This young girl in the scullery,’ said I, ‘ has been 

ighly recommended to me by the clergyman of 
her parish, and I will not permit her sense of pro- 
priety to be destroyed by that baker’s boy.’ 

* Lor, ma’am, I hope not,’ said Mary-Jane. 

* Yes, but it is so, urged I. ‘I could not help 
overhearing, a few minutes ago, her complaints of 
his conduct from her own mouth. She says that 
he waylays her wherever she , and is very 
rude to her; and that he her about—the 
idea of such a thing !—so that her life is become 
insupportable.’ 

‘ Why, she was speaking of her creinolein, ma’am 
and not the baker's boy. She’s a provinci 
person, you see, and not accustomed to fash’nable 
clothing—that is all. It do get in her way, and 
trip her up sometimes; but she ’ll soon get over it, 

d she did over it, and became as great a 
stickler for the right of wearing a whalebone cage 
as any lady in via. 


The metamorphosis which takes place in Mary- 


Jane from the country, after a few weeks of London 
life, is very remarkable ; she arrives blushing, 
h , and impressed with a sense of her own 
humble station in life, which the metropolitan 
clergy, it seems, are totally unable to inculcate 
among their youthful flock. In about a fortnight, 
however, she considers herself equal to any domestic 
position whatsoever, and thinks her wages unre- 
munerative. Yet, as a general rule, she costs in 
breakages five shillings a week, if in the nursery; 
or double that amount, if in the kitchen. She has 
been taught the Catechism, it is true, but not the 
use of her hands; and I am sorry to say that her 
pastors and masters in the country are given to 
exaggerate her talents immensely, with the pious 
wish of getting her into service, and even to misre- 
present her age and stature. A reverend gentleman 
in the provinces recommended to me, only last 
month, an under-nurse about four feet in height, 
and of such a tender age, that I thought she was 
meant as an addition to our olive-branches, which 
my husband declares are already sufficiently nume- 
rous. ‘And whose little child are you?’ inquired 
I, quite innocently, when I met her on the stairs. 

‘Oh, please, ma'am,’ returned she, in a voice so 
shrill that it almost set my teeth on edge, ‘I’m the 
new under-nurse.’ 

She cried a little at first, poor girl, upon being 
told that she would not quite do for that posi- 
tion ; but was greatly comforted by having brown 
sugar with her bread-and-butter at tea; and 
returned to her native village the next morning, 
with a work-box with the Tower of London upon 
it, as a memento of her brief residence in the Great 
Metropolis, and her pockets bulging with apples 
and oranges. 

Other Mary-J anes, old enough and big enough to 
know much better, have engaged themselves to me 
for various situations which they have been quite 
as incompetent to fill. They have as little hesita- 
tion as that attributed to Lord John Russell, to 
occupy any post whatever, from cooks to wet- 
nurses. One M.-J. applied to me for the depart- 
ment of parlour-maid the other day, who did not 
even know upon which side of a guest to hand the 
dishes, remarking, when remonstrated with, that 
‘one side was surely as good as another, provided 
a party had two hands’ Under her charge, it is 
needless to add, our silver-plate turned to the 
colour of gold in the forty-eight hours she remained 
with us, Yet this young person demanded a 
month’s wages for her absolutely worthless services, 
and threatened to baa to the law of the land, 
upon my refusal. ‘Very well, said I; ‘there is a 
criminal statute aimed at individuals like you, 
called “ Attempting to extort money“under false 
pretences ”—a scullery-maid that calls herself “a 
good waiter,” for instance; and so do you take 
care ;’? which had the happiest effect. 

I am afraid there are some false Mary-Janes 
who make their living after this fashion, a com- 
petence, as it were, out of their incompetence ; 
who never work for their wages, but receive their 
month’s stipend as a sort of black-mail paid by 
their unhappy mistresses for getting the house 
clear of them. One young woman, who held the 
office of upper housemaid in my family for exactly 
one day and night, declined to leave the premises 
unless, in addition to this ransom, a certain 
‘engaged ring, alleged to have been stolen while 
under my roof, was restored to her, or another 
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ornament of equal value—the stones being opal 
and diamond—presented in lieu thereof. 

They are sometimes egged on to practices of this 
kind by certain persons, keepers of Registry-offices 
and Servants’ Homes, who share their ill-gotten 
spoil. The system adopted is as follows: Your 
advertisement in the Times or the Guardian @ 
newspaper supposed by some to insure High-chure 
principles in all persons engaged through its inter- 
vention) is answered by the ‘ Lady-Principal’ of 
one of these places. She writes that you are not 
to be misled by the fact of her establishment being 
called ‘a Home ;’ its inmates are unexceptional in 
morals, earnest Christians, active parlour-maids, 
feo cooks, &c., &c. A personal inspection of ‘the 

ome’ is all that she requests. Perhaps, like 
myself, you may have been foolish enough to 
comply with this invitation. If so, it must have 
struck you that, considering the number of Mary- 
Janes ag about the premises, ‘the Home’ is 
exceedingly dirty. The Lady-Principal is not 
within—and I believe she has no existence—but 
there is a Female Superintendent who gives audi- 
ence, and she is rather dirty too. However, if we do 
not come about a parlour-maid, or a housemaid, or 
a lady’s-maid—who would be answerable for these 
imperfections—there is yet hope that the cooks 
may be all that can be desired. We see a cook, 
two cooks, three cooks, any number of cooks—all 
of them good, all of them plain (if.desired), all of 
them with admirable characters from their last 
place and from the Female Superintendent. You 
would be glad to hire any one of them, but the 
misfortune is, that you don’t suit them. There is 
always a something—the absence of a footman, or 
of ‘seriousness, or the presence of children, or the 
insufficiency of wages—which causes these various 
domestics to decline your situation, The Female 
Superintendent expresses her sorrow for your dis- 
appointment ; ‘it is such a pity, because Mary- 

ane would have been “quite a treasure,” and the 
very servant for you.’ However, she will bear you 
in mind, and send you plenty of cooks until one of 
them shall be found to suit. In the meantime, 
perhaps it will be better for you to subscribe a 
guinea a year to the institution, which will insure 
a constant stream of Mary-Janes from ‘the Home’ 
in question. At this proposition, you probably 
look a little aghast, since a rapid succession of 
female servants is not quite the object of your 
ambition. ‘ Very well, then, please to pay five 
shillings for not having been suited with a cook ; 
and, let me see, did you mention a table-maid, 
because, if so, that will be five shillings more.’ 
No servant is ever sent in accordance with the 
above promise, and the Swindle lasts until some 
Paterfamilias can be worked upon to write to the 
Times, to do which, I am sorry to say, husbands 
are for the most part pusillanimously averse ; they 
have no sense of the public interest, and, what is 
as bad, or nearly so, they often decline to pay one 
back the extorted five shillings. 

However, as a general rule, there is much less 
difficulty in procuring our -Janes than in 

etting them to stay with us. Their (sur)name is 

egion, and the fact of there being such a com- 
petition in the profession, makes their ludicrous 
readiness to leave a comfortable situation the more 
inexplicable. One of my very best Mary-Janes, who 
went away, after six years’ service, in a whirlwind 


of wrath, because she was remonstrated with for 


running into the street after ten p.m. without a 
cap on, returned after twelve months’ experience of 
another place, and has now remained with us six 
years more ; yet I = she bears less ‘ speaking 
to, and is just as likely to take offence, and give 
me warning, as any girl who has entered upon my 
service during the last quarter. She is my cook, 
and the most important of all the domestics, in m: 
husband’s eyes; but as ay tea me personally, 
am most dependent upon those Mary-Janes whose 
ms is the Nursery, between which and the kit- 
chen there is endless war. If Mr Cobden wishes to 
be particularly informed of the difficulties of Arbi- 
tration, let him refer to me, ‘One on us goes, 
that’s certain, if you please, mum,’ is the sort of 
ultimatum I am in the habit of receiving about 
once a fortnight from one or other of the con- 
tending powers. I do not want either of them 
to go. It is all-important that a nurse in whom 
I have confidence, and with whom the children are 
happy, should remain with me ; for what nurses I 
have had, and, of course, may have in! There 
was Susan, the victim of religious melancholy, who 
used to pull the poor under-nurse’s hair out by 
the roots whenever I shewed her any kindness. 
‘You see I am jealous, ma’am’ (she would urge 
in excuse); ‘when I’m angry, somebody must 
ketch it. And it’s better Kitty should ketch it 
than the dear children’ But the dear children 
caught it too, sometimes, and more particular] 
when she was in a hurry to attend evening chapel, 
at which some favourite preacher was to hold forth. 
She kept us all six weeks longer than we wished 
to remain at St Leonards-on-the-Sea, on the ground 
that she had found a minister there who was 
doing her good—a fact, by the by, which I should 
not have , lt from observation—and ruled 
us all both spiritually and temporally with a rod of 
iron. Still, I was loath to part with Susan; and 
as for her, she has never ceased to importune 
me to take her back again, which, perhaps, I might 
have done in some of my troubles, but for my 
husband, who observes, that one mistress is suffi- 
cient for one house ; indeed, I believe that Susan 
had rather the upper hand of me. 

Then there was Warner, a lady of immense pro- 
portions, much too fine to be called by her Christian 
name, and who had left her last place because 
the establishment had been reduced to nine servants 
only. She didn’t mind a less number, she said, but 
she couldn’t stand the reduction. She shook her 
head after the first survey of our humble nursery, 
and confided to her subordinate that she need not 
trouble to help unpack her boxes. However, 
she stopped long enough to put a beautiful spring- 
mattress irretrievably out of order with her weight, 
and also to sap the respectability of our house by 
calling at the Goat and Compasses every day for 
gin, with our innocent baby in her arms. 

There was Charlotte, too, an Indian-featured 
woman, with evil eyes, who used to turn to 
a white heat at the least cross, and murmur with 
livid lips: ‘Dear no; I am thankful to say that I 
am in no temper; far from it.’ My children, who 
are distressingly meek by nature, used to fear her 
beyond measure ; yet she was always compari 
them disparagingly with ‘those little angels the 
dear Babingtons,’ infants of her imagination (for I 
don’t believe she had ever lived with any such 
family), expressly created for their confusion. 
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Janes, a genuine list of whom would occupy a 
couple of of small type, let me mention 
Carboys. She was not only what is called ‘desti- 
tute of good looks,’ but she was downright ugly, a 
circumstance which greatly recommended her to 
me, since my last upper nurse had been wooed, 
to the great neglect of my perambulator and its 
inmates, in the streets by ee and by life- 
ardsmen in the parks. Not only had nature set 
boys above temptation of this sort; but she 
informed me that she had been ‘ engaged’ from an 
early age. ‘I aborninate deceit, mum, and therefore 
I tell you at ouce that I am like to be married. 
There is, however, plenty of time yet.’ [Patient crea- 
ture, thought I, this is just the person for a nursery. 
‘And, after all, he may not comport himself as 
would have him; he is upon probation—that is 
all. There have been others quite as highly recom- 
mended to me, and so I tell him without scruple ; 
for I abominate deceit. Yet this individual, taking 
advantage of our or gr ged to the North-western 
Railway station, fell in love with a stoker of 
mature age, but drunken habits, and would sit up 
in moonlight nights (with the window open at the 
back of my dear baby’s head) to flutter her hand- 
kerchief at him as he went by on his engine. 
When he was not on duty, he was taking an early 
dinner, or tea, or supper, or all three, with Carboys ; 
while she (in return for her hospitality, I suppose) 
used to have dark spots imprinted upon her cheeks. 
There was also an aroma of engine-grease about 
Carboys after these entertainments, which was any- 
thing but pleasant. There was engine-grease, too, 
upon our back-door key, and upon the hinges of 
the area-gate, so that this gentleman might enter 
the house at all hours without inconveniencing the 
family by waking any of them. And eventually, 
to cut a sad story short, Carboys and the stoker of 
mature age left our house together in custody of the 
pelice, and labouring under no slight suspicion of 
elony. Moral: Do not select your female servants 
solely on account of their plainness and longevity, 
for if no ‘follower’ pursues and captures Mary- 
Jane, Mary-Jane will pursue and capture a follower. 
At present, my household is admirably constituted ; 
the housemaids are willing, the parlour-maid 
knows her duty, the cook is faithful, the nurses, 
both upper and under, are gentle and kind. I hope 
that now, at last, I may have no more changes ; I 
hope, but I confess I do not expect it. I hear the 
cook, at this moment, singing in the kitchen, which 
is a very bad sign. When I go down to order 
dinner to-morrow morning, I shall probably have 
to listen to some tale of imaginary outrage, con- 
cluding with the formula: ‘So, one on us goes, 
either nurse or me, mum, at the month’s end.’ 


MODERN WONDERS IN TYPO- 
TELEGRAPHY. 


Ir will not be necessary in this Journal to say 
much about the general principles of electro-tele- 
graphy ; most of our readers know that the moving 
power is sometimes galvanism, sometimes magneto- 
electricity ; that sometimes one wire, sometimes 
several, transmit the impulse; that this impulse 
travels an immense distance in an almost inappreci- 
ably short - of time ; and that the wires may 
pass through air, earth, or water, _—s proper 
insulating means be adopted. But one matter 


which is not so well understood is this—What 
kinds of signals are used: or, more exactly, how 
are the messages put into form at one end of the 
line, and recorded at the other ? 

Up to the present time, arbitrary signals are 
employed more extensively than alphabetical 
letters, to express the re ¢ Some systems do 
not use any alphabet at all, properly so called ; 
for the operator, by moving a handle to and fro in 
various directions, makes a needle simply point to 
the letters of the alphabet as they are wanted ; 
and the impulse transmitted along the wire causes 
the needle of the receiving apparatus to point to 
similar letters. Most inventors are, however, now 
directing their attention to such forms of apparatus 
as will enable the telegraph actually to write or 
print its message on paper, either in the ordinary 
alphabet, or in some arbitrary characters. Pro- 
fessor Morse’s system consists of a series of dashes 
and dots, the lengths, positions, and distances of 
which are made to denote different letters or signals. 
No matter whether the letter A is represented by 
a dash or a dash and a dot; if the particular 
symbol is agreed upon, either will suffice. The 
recording instrument at one end marks on paper a 
series of dashes and dots ; the receiving instrument 
at the other end marks almost simultaneously a 
similar series of dashes and dots; and a printed 
code for the service of the clerks enables the 
receivers to read the meaning of the senders. Pro- 
fessor Steinkeil’s system dispenses with dashes, 
and forms all the symbols for letters by variously 
distributed dots, marked on chemically-prepared 
bands of paper. In both of these systems, care is 
taken that the letters most frequently used shall 
be expressed by the shortest groups of symbols. 
Mr Whitehouse, Mr Allan, and Professor William 
Thomson have all devised ingenious forms of this 
dot system, applicable to various developments of 
the eo apparatus. In order to produce the 
dashes and dots here adverted to, various hand- 
worked contrivances are employed. Morse’s dash- 
and-dot signals are usually transmitted by a simple 
rocking lever, worked up and down by hand 
between two stops. The British and Irish Mag- 
netic Lage oo Company, and some other tele- 
graphers, employ an apparatus in which the finger 
presses down a key, connected with a lever by 
which the dash-and-dot writing is effected when 
the electric current is in proper action. Numerous 
other little contrivances are adopted by various 
inventors and companies, in which the hand or 
finger is employed to make successive movements 
on levers or keys, to — the various systems 
of dashes and dots through the medium of the 
electric current. Then, at the other end of the 
copper-wires, say a hundred miles away, is a 
receiving apparatus to which the dashes and dots 
tell some sort of tale or other, comprehensible to 
the receiving clerk. The modes of doing this are 
very diverse. The needle instrument, hitherto 
much employed, comprises certain small magnets 
which, put in action by the electric current, move 
an index needle ; and the receiving clerk, observ- 
ing these movements, determines from them the 
number and order of the dashes and dots, and 
interprets the message accordingly. 

In Professor Morse’s recording instrument, a 
small magnetic apparatus, influenced by an electric 
current received from the other end of the wire, 
causes a metallic point to press momentarily on a 
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strip of paper; the paper is drawn forward at 
salen speed by clock-work ; and the momentary 
and often-repeated pressures by the metallic points 
leave on the paper a series of slightly-embossed 
marks of various lengths, which the receiving 
clerk can read by means of his code of signals. 
In Messrs Digney’s apparatus, the embossed marks 
are supe by ink marks, which are more 
legible and more permanent. A small circular disc 
is kept moistened on its edge with ink from a 
saturated felt roller ; the disc is made to revolve, 
and the travelling strip of paper is made to touch 
it for minute portions of time; and thus the 
mi is delivered at the receiving end in the 
form of inked dashes and dots. The embossed 
lines and dots are much used in the telegraphic 

stems of Germany and Switzerland; the ink 
lines and dots are coming largely into favour in 
France. Many new modes have been recently 
introduced for applying the ink to the edge of the 


disc. At the present time, a problem remains to be | 


solved by the electro-telegraph companies, whether 
to adopt an acoustic or a recording receptive appa- 
ratus ; the electric wire can ring a bell as well as 
mark permanent dashes and dots; signals con- 
veyed by the former means are not permanent, but 
are cheap to manage, while those by the latter 
means are more expensive, but are permanent ; it 
is — that the exigencies of commerce will 
find suitable employment for both systems. 
Wholly distinct from the above are the 
dial, or, as some call them, the step-by-step tele- 
graphs. They are all modifications of the first dial 
telegraph introduced by Professor Wheatstone in 
1840. The pervading principle of them all is, that 
letters are marked circularly on a dial; and that 


the operator spells out the letters of his message | 


by moving round a handle until an index points to 
the particular letter wanted. The electric wire, put 
into activity by this means, causes a similar index 
to point to a similar letter on a similar dial at the 
receiving station ; or records the signals by any one 
of several other means. Instead of a lever, most of 
the dials have finger-stops, each one to be touched 
according to the letter near which it is placed. The 
disadvantages of most of these dial telegraphs are 
said to be, that the correct transmission of each 
letter depends on the correct reception of the fore- 
going letter ; insomuch that one error in the recep- 
tion throws all the subsequent letters wrong ; and 
that the number of currents required for each signal 
is so large as greatly to increase the chance of failure. 
On the other hand, any person who can read or 
write can send and receive signals by these means ; 
and as no battery is wanted, the instrument is 
always ready 

e have now an important advance to notice. In 
the various systems hitherto described, the signals, 
whatever they may be, are produced by hand, each 
requiring a separate act of volition and a se 
movement of the hand. But there have been 
devised modes of so employing automatic mechan- 
ism as greatly to increase the rapidity of transmis- 
sion—or rather, to increase the number of messages 
that a single wire could convey within a given time. 
In all these new methods, the message is in some 
way mechanically represented, say by punched 
paper or by arranged type. Several clerks may be 
e in another room, without any necessary 
knowl of electric telegraphy, in punching 
the paper or arranging the type; and then, when 


| the mi 
essages are once prepared, they can be trans- 
mitted with wnat Tapidity slong the wire. 
Professor Wheatstone’s ‘ Universal Private Tele- 
graph’ acts upon this plan. A strip of paper is made 
to pass slowly along a groove ; the finger, pressing 
on certain keys, causes three punches to punch holes 
in the paper; and those holes, by their sizes and 
grouping, are made to represent letters and words. 
hen a strip thus prepared is drawn through the 
electric machine, it causes an apparatus at the other 
end of the line to write down the message in similar 
characters. The time consumed is in preparing the 
| message ; the transmission is almost instantaneous ; 
| the most expert clerk cannot signal more than 
| about 120 letters minute by the hand method, 
| whereas 600 can be transmitted when the letters 
; are punched beforehand. Mr Allan has a similar 
| mode of using punched Paper 5 but the depression 
| of a single key punches all the group of dot-holes 
for one letter. Messrs Digney punch the strips 
| of paper with long or short rectangular holes, to pro- 
duce their code of dashes and dots. Messrs Siemens 
and Halske, instead of punched paper, use mov- 
able types of metal, each type presenting an 
alternation of ridges and hollows, not like the 
ordinary letters of the alphabet, but such as will 
produce dashes and dots. 

In connection with Wheatstone’s automatic (as 
distinguished from the voluntary) system, a sug- 
gestion has been thrown out of so remarkable a 
kind, that we are induced to give it in the words 
of the original. It occurs in the Report of the 
Jury on Electrical Instruments at the International 
Exhibition in 1862. ‘If the public could be 
induced to learn a telegraphic alphabet, and to 
| prepare their own ‘messages, the success of the 
automatic system might be expected with much 
| confidence. Thus, a merchant’s clerk might pre- 
| pare the messages of the firm in the punched paper 
bo goa for fessor Se ee 
| This prepared r, on delivery at the tel h 
| office, would fae have to be passed rae: 
|the machine when its turn arrived; and the 
| corresponding dotted tape at the distant station 
| could at once be addressed and delivered, to be 
| deciphered by the receiver at his leisure. The 
| functions of a telegraph company would then be 
, nearly similar to those of the present post-office. 
The messages of prepared paper received would 
have to be sorted and transmitted in batches to the 
several towus by being d through a machine at 
one end of a wire, at the other end of which the 
counterpart would appear. These counterparts would 
then have to be again sorted, addressed, and sent 
out as letters are now. Every me of paper sent 
through the machine might be charged at a certain 
rate, without any reference to the code, lan \ 
or number of words. No great skill wou a be 
required to prepare or decipher the me , Since 
these operations could be done leisurely; the 
functions of the aay would be reduced to 
those strictly essential, and their responsibilities 
much diminished. Although seeming somewhat 
visionary at present, it is just possible that some 
such plan may some day be adopted, and that 
telegraphic dispatches may then be sent as cheaply 
as letters are now.’ 

There is now being brought under public notice 
a system invented by M. Bonelli of Turin, the 
contriver of the very singular and beautiful electric 
loom for weaving ; it is an improvement on an 
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a tus displayed by him at the International 
Fehibition = 1862. ‘Unlike the other systems 
hitherto noticed in this article, Bonelli’s telegraph 
prints the message in Roman type, such as is familiar 
to every school-boy. There are no arbitrary dashes 
and dots here. The types are Roman capitals, 
about one-eighth of an inch higa—or rather, 
they are midway in character between Roman and 
Egyptian capitals. They are cast in ordinary type- 
metal, and can be arranged in a long line of words 
after very little practice. Suppose a Manchester 
manufacturer wishes to ask a Liverpool shipowner, 
‘At what hour this evening will your vessel sail 
for New York?’ The types to form these words 
are ‘set up, as a compositor would term it, from 
a fount or large collection ready at hand ; proper 
blank spaces being inserted between the words. 
They are arranged all in a row, and are fixed 
upon the face of a narrow sliding bar. The bar is 
carried to a small electric apparatus, through which 
it is passed slowly. The surface of every type, as 
it passes, is touched by a comb of five metal teeth, 
connected with five copper wires. Each tooth, 
when it comes in contact with the projecting 
rtions of the type, sends a current through its 
ine of wire ; whereas no current passes when the 
tooth passes over the hollow portions of the type. 
At the other end of the line (say at Liverpool) is an 
——— with a row cf five metal points. A strip 
of paper, steeped in some chemical solution, is made 
to pass under these points ; and according as electric 
currents are or are not passing through any or all of 
the wires at any given instant, so do the five points 
make five lines of little interrupted dashes on the 
paper, so ingeniously contrived as to length and 
mutual distance as to produce very good imitations 
of Roman or Egyptian capital letters, similar, in 
fact, to the type employed at the other end. The 
metal points decompose the chemical solution with 
which the strip of paper is wetted, and produce a 
kind of brown stain sufficiently legible for all 
agen purposes, and also durable or ent. 
row of five points is producing this writing 

or printing on “ye paper almost at the very 
identical instant when the comb of five teeth at 
the remote telegraphic station is passing over the 
surface of metal types. Were it not that we have 
almost ceased to wonder at anything which elec- 
tricity can achieve, we might well marvel that, in 
this system of typo-telegraphy, the type are at one 
end of the line, and the printing at the other. A 
printer, fed with electricity, instead of with beef 
and mutton, prints on a slip of paper which is or 
may be hundreds of miles distant ; for the system 
has been successfully tried, not only between 
Liverpool and Manchester, but between Paris and 
Boulogne. A sort of long low carriage, travelling 
along a miniature railway on a table, receives two 
sliding bars in two grooves, and passes under and 
in contact with two combs of five metal points 
each; one sliding bar contains a line or row of 
arranged type ; the other has laid upon it a strip 
of moistened prepared paper ; and if two operators 
at two distant stations have properly si ed each 
other, one motion of the carriage will transmit a 
message in one direction, and receive a different 
message in the opposite direction. Nothing is 
more curious than to see this double process going 
on under our eyes. The assertions made by joint- 
stock companies are often of the coulewr-de-rose kind, 
and therefore we cannot positively affirm that ‘ the 


average time occupied in setting into type a mes- 
sage of thirty hen 4 is a minute ad rw nde ” 
that ‘the time of transmitting such a message is 
six seconds ;’ that ‘five compositors at either 
station can compose from three to four hundred 
messages per hour ;’ and that ‘ eight such composi- 
tors, in less than an hour and a half, could have 
set up the whole of Mr Bright’s celebrated Roch- 
dale speech, consisting of forty-nine thousand 
letters.’- But though we cannot vouch for this, 
we can answer for the beautiful and ingenious way 
in which scientific principles are here combined to 
produce a certain desired result. 


LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 
CHAPTER XXX.—THE FALSE SCENT. 


I am now drawing near the end of this strange 
eventful narrative, and my readers will learn in a 
chapter or two what has in reality become of 
Lost Sir Massingberd: whether he lies dead in 
Fairburn Chase, notwithstanding that strict search 
of ours, or somewhere else, conveyed by foemen’s 
hands; or if alive, he keeps in hiding nigh, for 
some evil end, or has even left British soil for a 
time, to return, according to his threat, on a day 
when he is least expected. If his real whereabouts 
and true position have been guessed, then is he who 
hit upon it a wiser man not only than I was at that 
time (which might easily be), but wiser than that 
genius of Bow Street, whose eye was reported to 
see further into very millstones than any man 
alive of his time. He arrived at Fairburn with his 
handcuffs and his suspicions, and would, I verily 
believe, have made me his stalking-horse whereby 
to come down upon the guileless Farmer Arable, 
and extract what might be tantamount to a 
confession. 

‘You know him, Mr Meredith, he had observed 
to me in his frankest tone, as we walked out together 
after breakfast, on the morning after our arrival; 
‘and I look to you to make the matter easy. We 
will step over to the farm at once, if you please, 
and have a glass of home-brewed with the good 
man, when, I dare say, he will tell us what we 
want to know, and exculpate himself at the same 
time’ 

‘Mr Townshend,’ I had replied gravely, ‘I have 
been made a cat’s-paw of already, within a very few 
weeks, and until the remembrance of that event 
has, worn off very considerably, I shall not act 
that part again.’ 
ery good, sir, responded the Runner cheer- 
fully. ‘I only thought, that being a well-wisher to 
the person in question, you might have made the 
thing less unpleasant for him. If you went with 
me, introducing me as a gentleman from London, 
anxious to see good farming, for instance—that ’ud 
tickle him—-I could bring the subject of the note 
into conversation; then, if he explained to my 
satisfaction, as he will doubtless be able to do, how 
he got possession of it, it will not be necessary 
to inquire further. He need never know as & 
lice-officer had been down here with darbies in 
i —_— upon the chance of having to fit them 
on his wrists upon the charge of Wilful Murder. 

‘There is certainly something in that,’ said I 

musingly. 


‘There is e ing in it,’ returned Mr Town- 


shend, stepping carelessly over the stile, on the t 
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other side of which ran the pathway to Mr Arable’s 
residence. ‘The idea of this man’s og being, as 

ou say, quite preposterous, it would only be a 
Coates on your part to spare his feelings. That’s 
a fine stout old fellow looking at those men at 
work in yonder field, a sort of man that carries his 
years better than one sees people do in London; I 
ewe say, now, that that might be the farmer 
himself,’ 


‘Really,’ said I, stopping short, ‘I think you 
had better do this ow te of yours alone, 
Mr Townshend. I have eaten and drunk in 
Mr Arable’s house, and to be concerned in any 
such errand as this seems but a poor return for his 
hospitality,’ 

‘Ah, it is him, is it? Very good, sir. Well, 
you may just please yourself as to accompanying 
me now. When I have once set eyes on my man, 
it is not my habit to lose sight of him. Still, you 
might have made it easier—for him, that is. It 
is no matter to me whether the thing is done soft or 
hard’ And the Bow Street Runner stepped along 
as he spoke, like a diligent man who sees his work 
cut out before him. 

After a moment’s indecision, I followed upon 
Mr Townshend’s heels. 

‘That’s right, young gentleman,’ observed he 
approvingly, but without even turning his head. 
* Those is turnips, I suppose, and very good they are 
with capers and a leg of mutton ; as to wheat, I am 
not acquainted with it, at least so as to know it 
from oats and barley—unless when it’s in ear. 
Agriculture is one of them things to which I have 
not yet given my attention; but I means to do 
so, and I have come here for wrinkles concerning 
it—remember that, if you please.’ 

‘Very well,’ said I sheepishly, for I was obliged 
to confess to myself that Mr Townshend had got 
the better of me ; and in a few more strides we 
had got within earshot of the farmer. This was 
not indeed very near, but Mr Arable had excellent 
lungs, and bade me welcome as soon as he had 
Teco 


gnised me. 
‘Glad to see you, as likewise any friend of yours, 
Master Meredith. So the Rector is back, I hear; 
and the wise folks in London can tell no more 
a has become of Sir Massingberd than we poor 
olks,’ 

‘No, Mr Arable, they can not ; on the contrary,’ 
said I, determined that there should be no hypo- 
crisy — my part, ‘here is one of them who is 
come down to Fairburn for information, and relies 
upon you to give it to him too’ 

‘I should like to know when you saw Sir 
Massingberd last,’ observed the Bow Street Runner 
quietly, ‘and under what-circumstances ?’ 

‘That is soon told,’ returned the farmer simply ; 
*but perhaps you would rather step in out of the 
cold, and take a drop of something while you 
hear it. 

‘No, I thank you,’ said I firmly, determined that 
the laws of hospitality should not be thus infringed 
with my consent ; ‘I must return to the Rectory at 
once.’ 

* Then I will walk with you,’ observed the farmer 
civilly, ‘and tell you all I know in a few words. 
The is, the squire and I had not been on good 
terms for a length of time before his disap nee. 
He was a bad landlord, and did not know how to 
behave to a tenant as would have done his duty by 


and never had to ask it from me, for that matter— 
but when he owed a little money himself, it was 
dreadful hard to get it out of him. There happened 
to be something due from him to me—it wasa 
small matter, made up of little things—corn for that 
horse he bought for Master Marmaduke, among 
others, but the thing had been owing for a year 
or more. I had not deducted it from the rent, 
and therefore he ought to have been the readier 
to pay it; but he was not; and at last I cut up 
rough about it, and went to the Hall myself on the 
15th of last month, and then we rather fell out 
together—the Squire and me.’ 

* You quarrelled, did you?’ remarked Mr Town- 
shend carelessly. 

‘Well, yes, we did quarrel; leastways, I did. 
Sir Massingberd always quarrelled with whoever 
asked him for payment, so that was nothing. I 
said that I would not leave the house without the 
money; but at last I did leave upon his solemn 
—— to pay me the next day—that was the v 

y of his disappearance—and he did pay me, with 
as many oaths as one-pound notes into the bargain.’ 

‘He paid you these on the 15th of November, 
then,’ observed the detective. 

‘On the 16th, replied the farmer. ‘I’ve got 
a memorandum of it in my pocket-book ; here 
it is, and the number of the notes 82977 to 80; 
there was four in all.’ 

‘ And those notes you sent to your London agent 
along with more, and you got some foreign stuff 
back from Hamburg in exchange for them.’ 

‘ And how the deuce come you to know that? 
exclaimed the farmer in extreme astonishment. 

‘Well, it is my business to know a good many 
things, returned the Bow Street Runner, getting 
over the stile rather sulkily, for he was well aware 
by this time that there would be no employment 
for his favourite bracelets. 

‘ Well, that may be your friend’s business,’ quoth 
Mr Arable, looking after his retreating form, ‘ but 
I’m gormed if he looks like it. I should have 
said he was an individual in the same line as 
myself, only fatter, and though I say it as shouldn’t 
say it—a sight more foolish.’ 

‘Nay, said I, ‘he is not a foolish man, Mr 
Arable, far from it; although I think he has come 
down to Fairburn upon a fool’s errand, 


CHAPTER XXXI.—‘ LET IT BE PETER’S GODCHILD.’ 


I have said that I am approaching the conclusion 
of this my story, and so in truth I am, so far as the 
readers thereof are concerned in it. They will soon 
be put in possession of its secret, and close this 
narrative, not altogether without regret, as I hope. 
But for me, and Tce who played their parts in 
this drama of mystery, months and years went by 
without the least clue to its solution. Fairburn 
Hall remained without a master, although not 
untenanted. The same servants occupied it as 
before, and expected, although with less and less 
of certainty, that the Squire would presently return 
and claim his own again. The principal rooms, as 
was stated, had been locked up and sealed ever 
since his disappearance, and the very neighbour- 
hood of their doors had begun to be avoided after 
dark.. Noises were affirmed to have been heard in 
them, both canine and human—doubtless the 

hostly talk held between Grimjaw and Sir 


him. He wanted his own rent paid to the day— 


assingberd, who had now no longer any reason 
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for silence concerning that evil deed in which they 
had been concerned together so long ag. The 
, mage — was also ~~ a e Park — 
, especially upon windy nights, cursing an 
threatening in a yaond vehement and lifelike 
manner, so that his preserves were almost as well 
rotected by the terror of his absence as they had 
mn by that of his presence. Reckless, indeed, 
must have been the her who wired hares or 
slaughtered pheasants in that Home Spinney where 
the dread Sir Massingberd must have met with his 
end, or been spirited away, no man knew how or 
whither. Had it not been for this superstitious 
awe, Oliver Bradford would have found it difficult 
to guard his master’s game, for the old keeper, 
crippled with age and rheumatism, could no longer 
w o nights himself, nor could he easily induce 
his subordinates to do so, unless in pairs. They, 
too, had little liking to be alone in the Home 
Spinney after dusk, nor near the Wolsey Oak, 
which of late years had had certain portentous 
tenants in the shape of the two ravens, which were 
for ever flying to and fro between it and their 
lodging in the church tower. The old ancestral 
saying— 
Til for Heaths when raven’s croak 
Bodeful comes from Wolsey’s Oak— 


was remembered and repeated by the old folks of 
Fairburn to the rising generation with many a 
solemn head-shake and significant pursing of the 
er Yet, oddly enough, the pomead ¢ opinion, even 
of these ancient gossips, was, that Sir Massingberd 
was yet alive. e misfortune prophesied by the 
ravens was held to concern the family—or, in 
other words, young Marmaduke—rather than his 
uncle. If the behaviour of these intelligent birds 
proclaimed that the Squire was dead, they deserved 
rather to be held as doves of good tidings than 
what they were. No, Sir Massingberd was alive, 
and would turn up some day or other, wickeder 
than ever. His return was as confidently looked 
for by many of his vassals, as that of Barbarossa 
was wont to be. 
This was not, of course, the case with reasonable 
ms like Mr Long, and, I may add, myself. 
hen a twelvemonth had elapsed since his dis- 
appearance, we both entreated Marmaduke to come 
down to Fairburn, and take possession of what 
might fairly be considered his own. Mr Gerard 
Mr Clint were equally anxious that he should 
do this, but all uasion was unavailing. The 
most that could extracted from him was the 
mise that, when he came of age, a year and a 
hence, he would do as we pleased. It seemed 
to us, indeed, the height of improbability that his 
uncle should still be in the land of the living ; it 
seemed so to the money-lenders who dcnel Ge 
selves anxious to accommodate the young man 
with enormous loans at a very trifling rate of 
interest ; but to the heir himself it by no means 
appeared so certain. There was something char- 
acteristic, he ones, of his terrible uncle in 
this mysterious withdrawal from human ken, with 
the fiendish object of throwing everything out of 
gear for years, and thus striking terror by his 
sudden reappearance. If he did reappear, and 
found another—and that one his hated nephew— 
in the enjoyment of his property, how diabolical 
would be his wrath! ere was often quite a 
sublimity of passion evinced by the old fesenat 


upon very slight occasions ; but all such displa’ 
caneek hago would happen in the = = 
posed, would have been but as a cavalry inspection 
at the Curragh to the Balaclava ch Such 
were the thoughts, I am convinced, which actuated 
Marmaduke, although he did not express them. 
He confined himself to stating that he did not 
consider he had a right to take pose of 
Fairburn until the time he mentioned had elapsed 
—nor, indeed, was he legally entitled so to do for 
seven years—and I doubt if he would have given 
even that promise, had he not felt sure that some 
revelation would be made in the meantime. 

But no such revelation was made, and the day of 
Marmaduke Heath’s majority came round at 
Whether he would even then have put his purpose 
of coming down to Fairburn into effect, had it 
depended solely upon hi I cannot say, but 
he had by that time other interests to consult 
beside his own. Marmaduke Heath and Lucy 
Gerard were man and wife ; nor, if you had sought 
all England through, would you have chanced 
upon a nobler-looking couple. At that period— 
hes h it was not so afterwards—the dependence, 
the reliance, the looking up for comfort and for 
counsel, so natural and so endearing in wedded 
life, were upon the wrong side—upon Marmaduke’s, 
not Lucy’s. All that was done in respect to his 
affairs was done by her; he only thought about 
doing them, and resisted their being done until the 
very last, when all other means having failed, her 
sweet voice was called in by the counsellors for his 
good, and always succeeded. In one matter only 

Marmaduke refused even to listen to her—he 
had insisted upon raising a very large sum upon 
his now excellent expectations, and settling it upon 
her before his marriage. In vain he had been 
assured that such a settlement was unnecessary, 
and the interest he would have to pay for the 
money borrowed, absolutely thrown away; the 
young man had his way in this; and on the day 
after the execution of the deed. in question, the 
were married. I had determined within hm | 
not to be present at that wedding, in spite of a, ye 
pressing invitation, and although Mr Long hi 
attended it. 

‘What! not go to see Marmaduke married?’ 
cried my tutor, when I told him of this intention. 
I call him still by that name, although he was at 
this time merely my host, with whom I was stop- 

ing during one of my Oxford vacations. ‘Why, 

eredith, you astonish me beyond measure. I am 
sure that neither of them will think I have rightly 
married them, unless you are there to be bride- 
groom’s man. Why, Lucy Gerard loves you, 
Peter, almost as much as she does ) ai = 
himself ; while Mr Gerard, between you and me, 
would, I think, have preferred’—— Then I 
broke down all of a sudden, and laid my face 
between my hands upon the table, and sobbed like 
a child. 

‘Peter, Peter, my dear boy!’ exclaimed the 
Rector, laying his fingers—ah, so pitifull ae 
my head ; ‘I had not dreamed of this. Boor ad, 
ye lad—God comfort you, and strengthen you ; 

feel for you as though you were my very own 
son. What blind worms must we have been, not 
to have seen this before; or rather, how bravely 
must you have hidden it from us all! She doesn't 
know it, does she? I trust not. Then let her 
never know it, Peter. I do not speak of others, for 
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your feelings deserve to be considered as much and 
more, dear lad. But oh! think of hers. What 
bitterness will mingle with her cup of happiness 
upon that day, when she feels that you are absent 
from such a cause ; for she will guess the cause at 
once, Peter? 

*I will be ill, groaned I ; ‘Heaven knows that I 
shall feel ill enough ; and that shall be my excuse,’ 

‘And do you think Marmaduke would > 
knowing that his best friend lies ill and alone 
here? He would never do that. They would 
feel, I hope too, that if it were so, I should not 
have left you. No, Peter; you have been very 
strong hitherto—be strong unto the end. Let her 
never know that you have suffered and are suffering 
now for her sweet sake.’ 

‘I will do what you think is best, dear old 
friend,’ said I; ‘ but please to leave me by myself 
a little just now,’ 

And he did so; and I battled with my own 
heart, and subdued it ; and when Marmaduke and 
Lucy were married, I was present. 

‘My dear Peter, your hand is as cold as a stone!’ 
exclaimed the bridegroom when he wished me 
‘Good-bye’ that day. But Lucy said nothing, save 
* Good-bye, Peter ;’ and even to that I could not 
reply. They were very happy, those two, as 
indeed they deserved to be. Wi tever was wanting 
at that time in him, her good sense supplied ; while 
in her, neither then nor male was there 
——- wanting. She had sympathised as much 
as lay in her power in the tastes and opinions of 
her father ; & had had a bringing-up which, in 
these days, would have at least resulted in what is 
called a strong-minded woman—rather as opposed 
to a gentle one. This could scarcely, indeed, have 
been the case with Lucy, but her marriage with 
Marmaduke made it impossible. Her mind had 
heretofore been, as it were, all orchard, bringing 
forth fine and vigorous fruit ; a portion of it now 
became a garden, producing flowers, dainty and 
rare. Her teacher being also her lover, it was no 
wonder that her progress was rapid; and it is 

rohable that the young student had never found 
bis studies so sweet as when communicating them 
to such a pupil. From her father, she had learned 
philosophy ; from her husband, how to appreciate 
all that was beautiful in Nature and touching in 
Song. As for her politics, Marmaduke was infinitely 
more — to aun. Bae _ ones views 
respecting the poets, which per was fortunate 
enough ; she would never have admitted, even to 
please him, that her beloved father was young, or 
even extreme in his views of government. in 
truth, those opinions of hers—so enthusiastic, so 
trustful, and founded upon the mistake of believing 
all her fellow-creatures as guileless as herself—gave 
her conversation an added charm. To hear her 
talk of wrongs and rights, with heightened colour 
and earnest eyes—no matter how elevated the rank 
of the person addressed, nor how nearly connected 
with the very executive of whose acts she was com- 
— enough to make a bishop exchange 

is mitre for a white hat, and adopt the Thirty-nine 
Articles recommended by Mr Hone. 

‘ Judge Jeffreys himself could never have had the 
heart to condemn my Lucy for a rebel,’ Mr 
Harvey Gerard was wont to say; ‘although,’ he 
would add, with a cynical twinkle in his eye, ‘I 
would not trust my Lord Ellenborough.’ 

Mr Long and myself were both in Harley Street 


— the day when Marmaduke came of age; and 
ter dinner, Mr Clint made a little speech, not 
without connivance, I think, beforehand with 
others of the party. He observed that gratifying 
as was the occasion in question in all cts, it 
was most satisfactory to himself, as concluding the 
period which Marmaduke had assigned as the limit 
of his abstaining from taking his rightful position 
in the world. He ventured to say this much upon 
his own part, as having been connected with the 
Heath family for a lengthened period; but he 
would also say for others—what he knew th 
would be backward to say for themselves—that his 
young friend owed it to them also not to delay the 
matter an ae 

Marmaduke’s face expressed more painful agita- 
tion than I had seen it a for months. ‘I me 
you are right, Mr Clint,’ he returned ; ‘and, at all 
events, I will be as good as my word—which I 

to Mrs Heath ’—and he looked at his wife, as 
though he would have appealed to her to release 
him from that promise. 

‘Of course, I am right, sir,’ returned the lawyer 
quickly ; ‘but you are wrong, and very uncivil not 
to give Paws wife her proper title. Lady Heath, I 
beg to drink your very good health; Sir Marma- 
duke, here’s ap: | age ae ;> and the 
lawyer empti ass, ani it up again, in 
case any other pat excuse should pr: for the 
drinking of good liquor. 

‘Lady Heath’s health; her husband’s better 
manners,’ echoed laughingly round the table. 

Marmaduke nerved himself by a strong effort, 
and replied to this toast with feeling and eloquence. 
He promised to accede to the request made by 
Mr Clint, and to that end would return with us 
to Fairburn on the next day but one, to make his 
arrangements personally for coming to reside at 
the As for his not having assumed the title, 
he protested, amidst merriment, that he had not 
hitherto done so, solely out of deference to the 
feelings of his father-in-law, whom he had once 
heard describe a Baronet as a something only not 
quite so bad as a Lord. 

We were all delighted not only with the inten- 
tions Marmaduke thus expressed, but with the 
cheerfulness and gaiety of his manner in speaki 
of them; and when the rest had retired for the 
night, and my old friend and I were in my room 
having that last chat by the midnight fire which 
is perhaps the zenith of human converse, as the 
curtain-lecture is undoubtedly the nadir, I could not 
help congratulating him on his change of spirits. 
‘That you are a happy man, I know,’ said 1; ‘you 
would Ye ungrateful indeed if you were otherwise. 
But I cannot say how pleased I am to find that 
the good Genius, who has so blessed you in other 
respects, has exorcised this phantom fear of yours ; 
that you no longer dread that childish bugbear, 
Sir Massingberd.’ 

‘Hush !’ cried he, looking involuntarily over his 
shoulder; ‘do not mention that name, Peter. I 
would gladly give up house and land this moment, 
never to go back to Fairburn ; I have a presenti- 
ment that evil will come of it. She would absolve 
me from my promise even now—Heaven bless her, 
as it must do, for she is of the angels !—but that 
there will be another soon whose interests must be 
looked to as well as our own. You will be 

odfather, dear Peter, will you not? Lucy and 
i both wish it. “Let it be Peter’s god-child, 
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Marmaduke,” she said to me only yesterday, 
although I should not divulge these secrets to 
an old bachelor like you.’ 

Of course, I promised readily enough ; but long 
after he had bidden me Good-night, T sat over the 
paling embers, thinking, thinking ; and when every 
coal was charred, and the black bars cold thaf held 
them, I sat thinking still. My hopes for a few 
fleeting hours long ago, had been as bright and 
warm as they, and were now as dark—and dead. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—TAKING THE SEALS OFF. 


Marmaduke Heath came down to Fairburn 
according to his promise, but it cost him a great effort. 
With every his spirits seemed to fall and 
fail ; and when Mrs Myrtle at last clasped him in 
her arms—for Master Marmaduke was ever a great 
favourite of hers, and the fact of his having grown 
up and got married weighed with her not a feather 
—his wan face was paler than when she had seen 
it last, notwithstanding its three years of happiness 
and freedom. It was Christmas-time ; the Rectory 
was a bower of ivy and holly-berries; and just 
within the threshold, the locality which the good 
housekeeper had chosen for her embrace, hung a 
huge bunch of mistletoe, the finest that could be 
found in all the Chase. In the spotless kitchen, 
so exquisitely clean that you might, as the phrase 

oes, have eaten your dinner off the floor,’ if it 
had not happened to have been a sanded one, 
there were preparations for sumptuous feasting ; 
a delightful Semnnt, suggestive of mince-pies with 
plenty of citron, pervaded Mrs Myrtle’s private 
parlour, where the divine mysteries of Apicius 
were being celebrated. The little larder, cold and 
immaculate as a dead sucking-pig ready for the 
spit, was victualled with noble meats as for a siege ; 
while monstrous pasties and plum-puddings, too 
many for the broad stone slabs, reposed upon the 
Dutch tiles that formed its carpet. It was not 
intended that the inhabitants of the Rectory should 
eat all the good things themselves; but it was a 
custom of Long, aided and abetted by Mrs 
Myrtle, to keep ey house for about a fortnight at 
this festive period, and to entertain certain worthy 
ms, who were old and indigent, in the sanded 
itchen daily. Attempts to edify the Poor in 
those days were not made so often as they are at 
sent, but it was held essential by all good 
ristian country-folk to keep Christmas as a feast, 
and to see that others kept it. I suppose Fairburn 
Hall was the only house in the country where that 
Blessed Time was ignored and taken no account of; 
Sir Massingberd had never suffered the slightest 


honour to be paid to it; and his worthy deputy and 
locum-tenens, Richard Gilmore, treated it with the 
like contumely. 


The change from the bright little Rectory, with 
all its hospitable preparations, to the gloomy 
grandeur of the masterless mansion, was very 
striking, when we three crossed the road next 
morning to take the seals off, which Mr Long 
had placed bars the principal rooms, and so, as it 
were, to break the blockade caused by the baronet’s 
disappearance. The contrast began even with 
things without. Half one of the globes had been 

iced from its pedestal on one side of the great 
iron gates; and in the very centre of the avenue, 
the grass grew long and rank. The sun-dial was 
cracked and gaped in zigzag, an emblem of the 


uncertainty that overhung the place. The heraldic 
beasts at the foot of the entrance-steps were much 
more mutilated than when I had seen them last, 
and had indeed only one stone fore-paw or claw 
between them. Disuse is sister to Abuse, but still 
how comes it that mere absence should beget, as it 
always does, such absolute Ruin? Had the Squire 
been at home the last three years, the globe upon 
the pedestal would have been whole, the dial flaw- 
less, the griffins with at least their larger limbs 
intact ; and yet no man was ever seen to work this 
mischief. hen the great door swung reluctant] 
back to admit the new possessor, he took my hand, 
and bade me Welcome, but his tone was far from 
gay: Every glance he cast around him evoked, I 
could see, some unpleasant association, and even, 
perhaps, a vague terror. 

here is something uncanny in exploring any 
dwelling the rooms of which have been locked up 
and unvisited for years—places that have been once 
consecrated to,humanity, but have afterwards been 
given up to Solitude and slow decay. Memories of 
their ancient inmates seem to hang gloomily about 
them, like the cobweb in their corners; they are 
eloquent of desertion and of death. The shriek of 
the mouse, and the oo < the blue-fly in the 
pane, have perhaps alone been heard there in the 
interim; but there seem to have been other and 
a noises, which cease at our approach, 

o knows what eerie deeds our sudden intrusion 
may have interrupted ! 


What faces glimmered through the doors, 
What footsteps trod the upper floors, 


ere we broke in! The peculiar circumstances 
under which our search was made intensified these 
feelings in us three, and even Gilmore, who accom- 
panied us, was affected by them. 


O’er all there hung the shadow of a fear ; 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said as plain as whisper in the ear, 
This place is worse than haunted. 

The library was the first room we entered, 
which even in the palmiest days of Fairburn Hall 
had been a dreary room, because the least in use. 
Except Marmaduke himself, no one ever sat there ; 
the wicked books, which were the only sort read 
and patronised by Sir Massingberd, were all in the 
Squire’s private sitting-room, and the gaps in the 
shelves that lined the nt apartment, revealed 
that the Heaths had laid in a considerable stock of 
them. Old Sir Wentworth, a miser in his old age, 
had been a dunce in his youth, and was once heard 
openly to regret that circumstance from the fact, 
that he was unable to peruse the loose continental 
literature which his ancestors had provided for his 
delectation, free of expense. In the rare cases when 
the Oak Parlour had not sufficient accommodation 
for the guests of the missing Squire, they had been 
wont to adjourn to the present apartment, to smoke 
and lounge through half the night ; but it bore no 
trace of having been so used. Every chair and sofa 
were in their appointed place, as though they had 

wn up like trees through the dusty ¢ 
Spon the tables and mantel-pieces, the dust had 
settled inches thick. The grate was laid ready for 
lighting ; but over the coals and sticks hung a sort 
of mildew, that looked as if it would have defied 
@ pine-torch to set light to it. These things we 
remarked slowly, one by one, for the butler had only 
opened the shutters of one window, and the extent 
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of the a ent was prodigious. The shelves were 
filled almost entirely with quartos—books were 
not hand-books in those days—rich with plates, 
and ‘ meadows of — ;’ you could not have sent 
a child on an errand to bring one of them; if 
he had managed to extricate a tome at all by pain- 
fully loosening it at head and foot, it might have 
fallen out and brained him. A fourth of the entire 
stock was composed of books of Catholic theology. 
‘Those,’ observed Mr Long, ‘are the most valuable 
things in the library. Sir Nicholas is supposed to 
have won his bride by paying that costly tribute to 
her faith. The illuminations are most rare and 
lendid.— Why, what is this, Gilmore? I can’t get 
this volume down. It seems stuck to the others.’ 

The butler grinned maliciously. ‘I think you 
will find them all like that, sir. There’s nothing 
but the wood-backs left. The Squire disposed 
of these books soon after Mr Marmaduke left, and 
got this imitation stuff put up instead.’ 

Mr Long broke out into wrathful indignation, but 
the young heir kept silence, only smiling bitterly. 

‘ Berhaps he was afraid that their Ccasedeny 
might do his nephew harm,’ remarked I, rather 
tickled, I confess, by this characteristic fraud. 

‘No, sir,” replied Gilmore drily; ‘he merely 
observed, that, being theological works, there was 
as much in them now as before.’ 

‘Impious wretch !’ exclaimed the rector. ‘See, 
he has bartered the Fathers of the Church for a set 
of empty backgammon boards, and lettered them 
with their venerable names.’ 

‘Here, however, is the Family Bible,’ said I ; ‘he 
has not sold that.’ 

The a had spun his web across the sacred 
volume, but it opened readily enough at the only 

lace, perhaps, into which its late owner had ever 
Tooked-—the huge yellow fly-leaf, upon which were 
inscribed the names of the om generations of the 
Heaths ; Sir Massingberd’s birth in his father’s own 
handwriting, and Sir Wentworth’s death in that 
of his son’s, and only too probably his murderer’s. 
The —— was bold and flaring, quite different 
from the crabbed hand of the mt, in which the 
names of Gilbert Heath and Marmaduke’s mother 
were also written, as likewise that of Marmaduke 
himself. There was a little space beneath this 
last ; and the young heir, looking over my shoulder, 

inted to it significantly ; doubtless, it had been 

oped by the last possessor of the volume that this 
might one | have been filled up by the date of 
his nephew's demise. 

We were about to leave the room, when Mr Long 
suddenly exclaimed: ‘Nay, let us try the secret 
way. You told me, I remember, that you did not 
know of Jacob’s Ladder, Marmaduke. The spring 
lies in the index of Josephus, a wooden volume, 
which perhaps put this notion of wholesale “ dum- 
bies” into Sir Massingberd’s head.’ This practical 
satire upon the unpopularity of the Jewish histo- 
Tian was presently discovered, hidden away upon 
one of those ground-floor shelves, which, if the 
enthusiastic student investigates at all, it must be 
upon his knees. After a little manipulation, the 
spring obeyed, and with a surly creak, as if in 
protest, the whole compartment of shelves above 
moved slowly outward on some hidden hinge, and 
disclosed the narrow stairs that ended in the shep- 
herdess of the state-chamber. The steps were 
worm-eaten, and the wall on both sides hung with 
moth-devoured and ragged tapestry. Marmaduke 


shrank back, and gazed upon the aperture with 
abhorrence and dismay. ‘To what vile p 
might it not have been used, besides that of 
attempting to overthrow a poor child’s reason ; 
nay, was it not possible that What we had sought, 
yet feared to find for so long, might be in this very 
place, where no eye could have looked or thought 
of looking! Might It not have hidden there, and 
been imprisoned alive, in righteous retribution, by 
the very spring which had ministered to hate and 
cruelty! ‘I went up here,’ said Mr Long, divining 
the young man’s thoughts, ‘when I searched the 
house with Gilmore, and put on the seals. I think 
we should climb Jacob’s Ladder, Marmaduke ; as 
ou will make the Hall your home, it is well to 
eave no spot in it associated with any unpleasant- 
ness, unfamiliar.’ So saying, the Rector led the way, 
and we all followed: there was some delay while 
he opened the door above, and certainly it was not 
a cheerful — for us in the meantime, cooped 
up in the darkness, with the arras touching us with 
its ghostly folds on either side the narrow way ; 
but I think that my tutor’s advice was and 
that his old —_— experienced a feeling of satisfac- 
tion when the thing was done. Once more we 
stood together in that state-bedroom where Marma- 
duke had suffered such ghastly terrors when a boy.’ 

‘Shall I ever forget  — nights!’ muttered he 
with a shudder. ‘Can this room ever be otherwise 
than hateful to me! It was here, as I sat weak and 
ill in that arm-chair, that my uncle struck me for 
losing—— Stay,now I remember it all. Remove 
this skirting-board, Gilmore ; take the poker; do 
not spare the rotting wood. Ay, there it is.’ A 
yellow something lay amid the dust and rubbish, 
which on inspection turned out to be a gold pencil- 
case. ‘That was lent me by my uncle, a dozen 
years ago,’ said Marmaduke musing, ‘and he chas- 
tised me for losing it. It had rolled under yonder 
skirting-board, but I was too terrified at the time 
to recollect the fact. I wish I could forget things 
now. Undo the other shutters, Richard. Light, 
more light.’ , 

And thus we let the blessed sunlight into all the 
shuttered rooms. It glanced in galleries on — 
in all their oply, and smote the steel upon thei 
visors, as though the flame of battle once more 
darted from their eyes ; it made their tattered pen- 
nons blush again, and ti their rusted 
with sudden fire. It flashed upon the stern ances- 
tral faces on the wall, and through their dust evoked 
a look of life. That winter sun had not the power 
to warm, however ; all things struck cold. The 
dark oak-panels chilled us from their waveless 
depths ; the cumbrous organ, carved with fruit and 
flower, kept frozen silence ; while in the chapel, Sir 
Nicholas in stone and mildew struck to our marrow. 
His lady opposite, upon her knees in her ‘ devout 
oratory,’ gave us cold looks, as —- we had 
interrupted her devotions. In vain the pai 
windows, high and triple arched, cast down ‘ warm 
gules’ upon her marble breast, and filled the sacred 
place with glorious hues. In vain the — scroll, 
* Praie for hys Soule,’ appealed to us ugh dust 
and damp, and his memorial pane blushed scarlet 
in its endeavour to perpetuate his infamy. All 
things seemed cursed in that accursed house ; the 
hallowed places desecrated, and those where hos- 
pitality and good-fellowship were meant to reign, 
soli and barren. There was one apartment 
still which had been left by common consent to be 
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visited last of all—Sir Massingberd’s Oak Parlour. 
There he might have been said to have lived, for it 
was the o sitting-room he used from early 
net mais | he was no great sleeper—until very 
late at night. There, as we have seen, he had held 
his audiences, and dined, and sometimes slept after 
any deep debauch. By all the household, except 
Gilmore, it was held as a Bluebeard’s chamber, and 
would not have been entered upon any account, 
even had it not had the Rector’s seal upon it. It 
was here that the Lost baronet had passed his last 
hours within the house, and thither he had intended 
to return—if he had meant to return at all— 
before he retired for the night. The butler entered 
it first, and let the light in ; then Mr Long, then I, 
then Marmaduke. Although I had been there 
once before, I scarcely recognised the place, for 
upon that occasion the Squire himself had occupied 
it, and I had had no eyes except for him. It was 
doubtless a comfortable room enough when the fire 
was shining on its polished walls, and the red 
curtains snugly drawn over the windows ; but with 
that thin December light—for it was afternoon by 
this time—creeping coldly in upon the three-year- 
old ashes of the burnt-out fire, and on the panels, 
smeared with spots and stains, it was very cheerless : 


There was no sign of life, save one ; 

The subtle spider, that from overhead 

Hung like a spy on human guilt and error, 
Suddenly turned, and up its slender thread, 
Ran with a nimble terror. 


This insect had woven its webs in every nook and 
cranny, in readiness for the prey that never came, 
and the slanting pillars of motes and light that 
streamed into the gloom seemed almost as palpable 
as they. A door led up by three or four steps into 
Sir Massingberd’s bedroom—a bare unfurnished 
place, where skins of wild animals instead of carpet 
were spread for a banquet to the moth. His shoot- 
ing-boots stood up still stiff and strong beside the 
empty grate, although they were white with mil- 
dew, and his night-gear lay folded upon the rotting 
pillow, in preparation for his rest. The sitting- 
room, however, bore the more striking vestiges of its 
late proprietor. The huge arm-chair stood a little 
aside from the fender, where he had pushed it back 
as he rose to leave the room; and the book which 
he had been reading lay open with its face to the 
table, ready for him to resume its perusal upon his 
return. A spirit-case with the stoppers in, the 
couple of cigars which it had been Sir Massing- 
berd’s invariable custom to smoke before going to 
bed, and a few fly-blown lumps of sugar, were set 
out in hideous travesty of creature-comfort. The 
Rector took up the volume, and with one involun- 
a glance towards the fireplace, tore the wrinkled 
and blue-spotted leaves to fi ents. <A scurrilous 
French novel had engaged the last hours of the 
wretched old man, ere he went forth—to his doom. 


THE RIVERS AND FORESTS OF BRAZIL. 


In the autumn of 1847, Mr H. W. Bates, and a 
friend who has acquired laurels in connection 
with the Darwinian theory of Natural Selection, 
formed a very pleasant plan together towards 
investigating the problem of the origin of species ; 
they ~ sean == a joint expedition to the 
river Amazons, for the p of exploring the 
natural history of ita banks; and after passing 


ip, 


some time in London, in order to study South 
American ani and plants at the principal 
collections, they started in the following April. 
The companion of Mr Bates returned home after 
four years’ sojourn upon the mighty river ; but he 
himself, enamoured of the wondrous scenes among 
which he found himself, remained for seven years 
longer ; and he has lately given to the world the 
results of his experience.* 

We do not wonder at his unwillingness to 
leave the marvels of South American life for 
—— commonplaces. Of even Para, which he 
made his first residence, he says the impression 
will never fade from his mind. The people who 
inhabited it presented in themselves a sort of 
human kaleidoscope ; being of all shades in colour 
of skin, European, Negro, and Indian, but chiefly 
an uncertain mixture of the three. The idle 
soldiers, in shabby uniforms; the priests; the 
negresses, with red water-jars upon their heads; 
the sad-looking Indian mothers, carrying their 
naked children astride on their hips ; the handsome 
female half-castes, shod in loose slippers, but wearing 
earrings and necklaces of massive gold: all these 
afforded a strange contrast to the throng of sombre 

assengers our voyager had just left in Piccadilly. 
Kor were the houses less unlike those to which he 
had been accustomed, than the people who lived in 
them. Mean and irregular dwellings, one story high, 
with weed-grown gardens, through whose broken 
fences strayed the hog and the goat; while in the 
place of lamp-posts and letter-pillars, too, were 
everywhere to be seen the massive dark crowns of 
the mangoes, above a fragrant sea of orange and 
lemon blossoms; the palms, with their feathery 
honours, so inexpressibly graceful, and the curiously- 
leaved parasites, hanging from the very topmost 
trees in brilliant festoons. Luxuriant creepers of 
all hues overran paling and tree-trunk, roof and 
wall; and the superb banana threw the varying 
green of its velvet leaves over every verandah. 

The sounds also were as marvellous as the sights : 
a walk of half a mile or so took the visitor at once 
into the primeval forest, where the uproar of 
nature never wholly ceases, but contrasts so for- 
cibly with the stillness of an English summer day. 
With the brief twilight, however, the universal 
voice may be said to commence: the whirring of 
cicadas ; the shrill stridulation of a vast number 
and variety of grasshoppers, each species sounding 
its peculiar note ; the plaintive hooting of the 
tree-frogs, and later, the croaking and drumming 
of the frogs and toads of the marshes, creating 
together an almost deafening din. By the river-side 
at evening are heard the flocks of whistling ducks 
flying from their feeding to their resting places, and 
the hoarsely screaming macaws and parrots flashing 
by like a gleam of colour, pair by pair ; the whole 
concluding with a grand chorus of animals, among 
whom the howling monkeys are chief performers. 
In the heart of the Brazilian forest, there are few 
Sal animals, and birds are far from plentiful. 
Still, the long-drawn, wailing cry of the mambu 
@ kind of partridge), and the voice of many a 
eathered songster, whose note and name are alike 
unknown to the Euro naturalist, make the 
vast solitude echo with their sweet and melancholy 
strains. They intensify the silence and the gloom 


* The Naturalist on the River Amazons. By Henry 
Walter Bates. London: John Murray. 
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their iveness and mystery. Sometimes, too, 
hy the widst of the scuatey Wilh, a sudden 
scream will fill the air—the death-note of some 
defenceless creature, who has been pounced upon 
by the tiger-cat or the boa-constrictor. Sometimes 
a mighty crash is heard resounding far and near, 
as though some monarch of the forest-trees had 
fallen, and then all is still again. But, besides 
these, there are eerie sounds which it is impossible 
to account for, and concerning which the natives 
are as much in the dark as a stranger. ‘Some- 
times a sound is heard like the c of an 
iron bar against a hard hollow tree ; this is not 
repeated, and the succeeding silence tends to 
heighten the unpleasant impression it has made 
upon the mind.” With the natives, it is always 
the wild spirit of the forest, who makes these 
inexplicable noises; and some of them who 
accompanied Mr Bates in his explorations, would 
tremble with fear at these strange sounds. 

Of creatures which make no noise, there are 
infinite numbers. Lizards yellow and blue, and 
butterflies of every colour in the rainbow, delight 
in the scorching noon, while not less gorgeous 
moths flit about at eve, and ghost-like goat-suckers 
in search of their insect prey. ‘Of these last, says 
Mr Bates, ‘ it was not unusual to meet with thirty 
or forty new species of conspicuous insects during 
a day's search, even after I had made a great 
number of trips to the same spot.’ 

There are no such things as autumn, spring, or 
summer upon the Amazons, but every day is a 
combination of the three, and almost invariable 
in its phenomena, except that there is a slight 
difference between what is called the dry season 
and the wet. 

‘The heat increases rapidly towards two o’clock 
(92° and 93° F.), by which time every voice of bird 
or mammal is hushed ; only in the trees is heard at 
intervals the harsh whir of a cicada. The leaves, 
which were so moist and fresh in early morning, now 
become lax and drooping; the flowers shed their 

The Indians and Mulattoes are either asleep 
in their hammocks, or seated on mats in the shade, 
too languid even to talk. On most days in June and 
July, a heavy shower will fall some time in the after- 
noon, producing a most welcome coolness, and the 
approach of the rain-clouds is, after a uniform fashion, 
very interesting to observe. First, the cool sea- 
breeze, which begins to blow about ten o’clock, and 
which has increased in force with the increasing 

wer of the sun, will flag, and finally die away. 
The heat and electric tension of the atmosphere then 
become well-nigh insupportable, and languor seizes 
on every one. hite clouds appear in the east, and 
gather into cumuli, with increasing blackness along 
their lower portions. Presently, the whole eastern 
horizon grows almost suddenly black, and the sun 
itself becomes obscured ; then the rush of a mighty 
wind is heard through the forest, swaying the 
tree-tops ; a vivid flash of lightning breaks forth, 
then a crash of thunder, and down streams the 
delugi rain. Such storms soon cease, leavin 
bluish-biack, motionless clouds in the sky unti 
night. Meantime, all nature is refreshed, though 
heaps of flower-petals and fallen leaves are seen 
under the trees. Towards evening, life revives again, 
and the ringing uproar is resumed from bush and 
tree. The following morning, the sun again rises 
in a cloudless sky, and so the cycle is completed.’ 


The chief feature in the Brazilian forest is the 
colossal height of its trees; their thickness not 
being nearly so remarkable ; the cylindrical trunks 


are rarely above 25 feet in circumference, but they 
shoot up, without emitting a single branch, to a 
great altitude. At the coment logs are fre- 
-—- squared 100 feet long, and the height of 
the standing tree to its crown is sometimes double 
that height. Buttress-like projections grow around 
the lower part of their stems, some of them large 
enough to hold half-a-dozen persons ; evidently a 
provision of nature for their support in a position 
where lateral growth is rendered impossible by the 
multitude of competitors. Of all the forest pro- 
ductions, perhaps the Cow-tree isthe most si 
producing from its bark a copious supply of good 
and pleasant milk. Mr Bates tasted some of this 
drawn from some dry logs that had been standing 
many days at the saw-mills, and even then it was 
only a little rank, and very good still with coffee. 
It soon thickens to a glue, so exceedingly tenacious 
that it is used to cement broken crockery. 

Even these giant trees have enemies, however, 
that generally prove fatal to them before their 
time. The vegetation of the Brazilian forest 
displays a spirit of restless selfishness and emula- 
a antagonistic to the principle of Live and 

t Live. 


‘Each plant and tree seems to be striving to 
outvie its fellow, struggling upward towards life 
and air—branch, and leaf, and stem—regardless of 
its neighbours. Parasitic plants are seen fastening 
with firm gripe on others, making use of them as 
instruments for their own advancement, One of 
this description is called the Murderer..... It 
springs up close to the tree on which it intends to 
fix itself, and the wood of its stem grows by spreadin 
itself like a plastic mould over one side of the tru 
of its supporter. It then puts forth from each side an 
armlike branch, which grows rapidly, and looks as 
though a stream of sap were flowing and hardening as 
it went. This adheres closely to the trunk of the 
victim, and the two arms meet on the opposite side, 
and blend together. These arms are put forth at 
somewhat regular intervals in mounting upwards ; 
and the victim, when its strangler is full grown, 
becomes tightly clasped by a number of inflexible 
rings. These rings grow larger as the Murderer 
flourishes, rearing its crown of foliage to the sky, 
mingled with that of its neighbour, and in course of 
time they kill it by stopping the flow of its sap. The 


strange spectacle then remains of the selfish ite 
clasping in its arms the lifeless and decaying of 
its victim. .... When the dead trunk moulders 


away, its own end approaches ; its support is gone, 
and itself also falls.’ 


Next to the forests and their inhabitants, the 
greatest wonder of Brazil is its stupendous streams. 
A system of rivers under the general name of the 
Upper and Lower Amazons, spread from the Andes, 
over half the Continent, down to one Eastern 
mouth. One of the southern branches, the River 
Para, up which Mr Bates made his first explora- 
tion, is twenty miles wide even at a distance of 
seventy miles from the sea, and this is quite a 
little river for Brazil. Other streams, again, are 
long and narrow, but of immense depth, so that 
great steamers run inland hundreds of miles, yet in 
some places brushing the overhanging trees with 
both their paddle-boxes. This happens on the 
Lower Amazon, where the infinitely diversified 
trees seem to rise, like a wall, out of the very 
water ; the main current of the other river-system 
—the Amazon Proper—having its shores encum- 
bered with fallen trunks, fringed with a belt of 
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broad-leaved grasses ; the force of its stream being 
such as to tear away its banks, and float down it 
and out to sea an almost continuous line of dead 
trees and other débris. At Ega, more than a thou- 
sand miles up this mighty river, Mr Bates made a 

rolonged stay of upwards of four years, in the very 
= of South America; and hence it is that that 
little town has given its name to more new species 
dear to naturalists than any other place ; indeed, 
they may be counted by thousands. The insects, 
which perhaps would have made this charmingly 
situated spot undesirable as a residence to unscien- 
tific persons, added a charm to it in the eyes of our 
author. Large hairy spiders there were, such as 
killed birds, and caught little finches in their power- 
ful nets; this murderous act Mr Bates witnessed 
with his own eyes; he also beheld one of these 
monsters—a very pantomime spider—led about 
with a cord round its waist by Indian children, 
exactly like adog! As for beetles, the commonest 
were of colossal size and beautiful colours ; one 
kind had a long spear-shaped horn projecting 
from the crown of its head, and a blow from this 
fellow, as he came flying along, was never very 

leasant. Of butterflies, of which England boasts 

ut sixty-six species, and all Europe but three 
hundred and ninety, there are found within one 
hour's walk of Para seven hundred different 
kinds! ‘It frequently happened, says our author, 
‘that in passing a thicket a snake would fall from 
the boughs close to me. Once I got for a few 
moments completely entangled in the folds of one, 
a wonderfully slender kind, being nearly six feet 
in length, and not more than half an inch in 
diameter at its broadest part. It would be very 
small comfort to most persons liable to such acci- 
dents to learn that ‘the majority are innocuous, 
The serpents in the river were immense—more 
than twenty feet long. ‘As to cockroaches, which 
would come suddenly with a whir full in my face, 
and get under my shirt if I attempted to jerk them 
off, or bats which crawled over him, and even bit 
him on the hip, our author regarded them, if not 
with interest, at least with a philosophy that no 
man not a naturalist could feel. Some localities 
swarmed with ugly ticks, ‘which mount on the ti 
of blades of grass, and attach themselves to the 
clothes of passers-by. They are a great annoyance. 
Tt occupied me a full hour daily to pick them off 
my flesh after my diurnal ramble’ 

In other places, Mr Bates was much incon- 
venienced by vultures, which the Portuguese (in 
order perhaps to make as light of them as pos- 
sible) call crows; ‘ but they are much larger, 
and have naked black wrinkled skin about their 
face and throat’ His cook could not leave 
the open kitchen at the back of the house for a 
moment, on account of their thievish propensities. 
They marched in, and lifting the fas of the 
sauce-pans with their beaks, despoiled him of his 
dinner. Upon his long voyage up the river, our 
author had often no dinner to be robbed of ; for 
fish disagreed with him, and meat could not be 
got, unless, by great good chance, there was 
monkey in the larder. After a fortunate battue 
among these last animals, our author lived for 
a whole fortnight upon monkey, ‘the last joint 
being an arm with the clenched fist, which I 
used with great economy, hanging it, in the 
intervals between my frugal meals, on a nail 
in the cabin’ Nothing but sheer hunger, our 
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author confesses, could have induced him to com- 
mit an act so nearly allied to cannibalism as this, 
It is scarcely worth while, perhaps, to mention so 
slight a cause for annoyance as ants,* but ‘gin a 
body meet a body’ of Brazilian ants upon the march, 
there is no course left but to run for it ; Man, how- 
ever, is fortunately forewarned of their approach 
by the twittering of the ant-thrushes which accom- 

y them. Of drowned winged ants, which had 

en caught in a squall, our traveller once saw a 
line an inch or two high heaped upon the side of 
the river for miles ! 

Yet with all these drawbacks, and even dangers, 
so beautiful and attractive was his Brazilian home, 
that our author could scarcely bring himself to 
leave it. Ega was more free than other localities 
from the various inconveniences above enumerated, 
while its inhabitants were simple and kind. Upon 
one occasion, when Mr Bates was explaining his 
errand to them, seated on benches in their grass 
street, a Mameluco native suddenly exclaimed wit 
enthusiasm : ‘ How rich are these great nations of 
Europe, who send out os upon such a mission 
as this naturalist! We half-civilised creatures 
know nothing. Let us treat this stranger well, 
that he may stay amongst us, and teach our 
children.” All strangers were treated well at Ega; 
and while our author lived there, no less than 
three wandering Frenchmen and two Italians, men 
of good education, on their road, one after the 
other, from the Andes down the Amazons, became 
so enamoured of the spot that they married, and 
settled there for life. The ignorance of the natives 
is, however, something extraordinary. The Indians 
have not even curiosity. They never give any 
subject a moment’s thought. ‘I asked one who 
made the sun, the stars, the trees. He said he 
didn’t know, and had never heard the matter 
mentioned among his tribe. They have no idea of 
a Supreme Being, nor, therefore, of course, any 
word to express it.’ Even the quick-witted Brazi- 
lians who have been brought up in Para colleges 
make the most astounding disclosures of their 
lack of knowledge. There is no such thing as 
a map in the place; and one man, holding an 
important office, asked our author one day ‘on 
which side of the river Paris was situated!’ He 
thought all the world was one great Amazon, and 
that the different places he had heard of must lie 
either on one or other of its banks. This belief 
is not unnatural to a resident upon so mighty a 
stream, at one place one hundred and eighty 
miles across, and at another only one mile, where 
the produce of a score of enormous rivers is poured, 
with frightful velocity, through an almost bot- 
tomless channel. The throb of the great pulse 
of ocean—the tide—is felt five hundred and thirty 
miles from its source; and from six times that 
distance, substances are committed to its keeping, 
which find their way without fail to the bosom of 
the Deep. Porous pumice-stones, messengers from 
the far volcanoes of the Andes, h om the 
mountains to the sea, and are firmly believed by 
the Brazilians to be solidified river-foam. Nay, far 
away in the Atlantic, four hundred miles from the 
mouth of the main stream, says Mr Bates, ‘we 
passed numerous patches of floating grass mingled 


* Of these, Mr Bates met with many kinds, and, amon, 
others, a species which travels only in the dark, 


tunnel for that purpose. 


when they have to cross an open space, construct ‘A 
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It is pleasant and consolatory to us stay-at-homes 
to read our author’s final words. After re-enumer- 
ating the delights of the naturalist’s Paradise which 
he was about to leave for England, and describing 
the struggle it cost him to exchange the brilliant 
scenes and perpetual summer of the Tropics for dull 
and gloomy home, he adds: ‘ But now, after three 
years’ experience of England, I find how incom- 
parably superior is civilised life, where feelings, 
taste, and intellect find abundant nourishment, to 
the spiritual sterility of half-savage existence, even 
if it were passed in the garden of Eden,’ 


MR AND MRS ROSE’S PARTY. 


Tue Roses were very nice people. They lived in a 
beautiful place of their own, and were one of the 
oldest families in England; indeed, I could not 
tell how many generations of Roses had lived and 
flourished in the very same spot. Centuries ago, 
the ‘Wars of the Roses’ occupied a prominent 
place in history ; but in these peaceful times there 
was no call to arms, and the family had settled 
down as ornaments and blessings to the country. 

The present Mrs Rose was as much admired, and 

uite as popular, as any of her predecessors, and 
though many younger and gayer beauties had 
appeared in the neighbourhood, she always kept her 
ie. If she had some sharp points in her character, 
she very seldom shewed them, so that many enthu- 
siastic admirers considered her perfect, and did 
homage to her as a sort of queen. Her portrait had 
been painted times without number, and almost every 
+ had praised the extreme sweetness of her sigh. 
er husband was said to be a cousin of her own, 
one of the Moss Roses; his features bore a striking 
resemblance to those of his wife, only he wore 
whiskers and a moustache, which gave him quite a 
military air. 

One lovely summer’s evening, Mrs Rose had 
invited a number of her friends and acquaintances to 
a party—a sort of garden féte, which she thought the 
young folks at least would enjoy. I happened to 

y her a chance visit on the evening in question, and 
ound her in full-blown beauty, fresh from Venus’s 
Looking-glass, waiting the arrival of her guests. She 
entreated me to remain by her side, as Mr Rose had 
planted himself in another = of the grounds; and, 
indeed, I found it impossible to resist the fascination 
of her society. The company soon began to assemble, 
and among the earlier) arrivals were the Misses Cam- 
panula, from a neighbouring cathedral town. They 
wore very large crinolines, and double-skirts of lilac 
and white—tall, showy girls; Mrs Rose said they 
were generally called the Canterbury belles. Miss 
Polly Anthus came next, in ruby velvet, edged with 
gold. She looked very nice, although her 
seemed a little stiff and short beside the other ladi 
Then entered Miss Ann Tirrhinum, very gay, in a 
crimson and white striped silk. Her aj ce was 
striking and fashionable, but I noticed she had an 
vely habit of opening her mouth on the slightest 
pin 


Mrs Rose received with marked respect Mrs Mary 
Gold, an elderly English lady, who brought her two 
nieces from foreign countries, and as they had both 
the same name, she introduced them as African Mary 
and French Mary. They were all dressed in yellow 
satin. I thought the girls looked rather brown, 
but Mrs Rose said people considered them worth 
cultivating, as they were very rich. 

Lady Saxifrage and her daughters swept in with a 
great air, in rosettes and feathers. Mrs Rose just 
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with tree-trunks and withered foliage. And this whispered ‘ London Pride,’ but advanced to meet 
was the last I saw of the river? them with her usual 


and sweetness, se 
especial notice of Pretty Nancy. An old lady (wi 
a curious name, which I forget) was dressed in 
something that looked like white cotton velvet! Mrs 
Rose said that she was always peculiar, and she really 
believed her flowers were Everlasting. 

Then followed Miss B. Larkspur, Miss C. Pink, 
May and P. Blossom, and a whole family of Asters ; 
but really the arrivals became so numerous, and the 
ladies crowded in so fast, I could no longer distinguish 
individuals: but I caught now and then very sweet 
names as ‘ Rose-mary,’ ‘ Lily,’ ‘ Violet,’ ‘ Marguerite,’ 
&c., and felt certain the owners of them were all 
lovely and interesting. 

Among the gentlemen, Mr Auricula, though no 
Dandy, was decidedly the Lion of the evening. He 
was splendidly got-up in a court-suit of purple velvet, 

wore powder. I thought his manners were 
exceedingly stiff; he seemed as if he could not bend 
to any one; but Mrs Rose told me he was nearly 
related to the Grand Turk, and we must make some 
allowance. Major Convolvulus was quite different ; 
he was so fond of > and twirled round every 
one he could lay hold of ; he even attacked old Mrs 
Scabious, the widow; but she was as stiff as a Pin- 
cushion, and looked so black, that he went off to 
another quarter. 

Every one remarked Mr Wallflower’s ap Ce 5 
he looked really old, and dreadfully seedy. Good 
Mrs Rose made an apology for him also, and said it 
was so late in the season, he was quite used up with 
being so much ‘out.’ ‘But oh,’ cried she, ‘here 
comes little Mr Box, as trim and neat as possible. 
Come away, Mr Box ; I declare you ’re an Evergreen !’ 

_ * Ah, may we not say the same of Yew/’ 

‘Capital, Mr Box. Now, edge along, and see if you 
can manage to keep my young folks in order.—What 
a plain little dwarf he is!’ continued she, looking 
after him ; ‘ and yet he is exceedingly useful at times, 
particularly in putting one’s little plots and designs 
into shape. Many people have got quite tired of him ; 
but for my part, [ never cast out an old friend, even 
although he does require keeping down, and is not 
ornamental.’ 

The music, by an admirable arrangement, seemed 
to proceed from the neighbouring trees, and was all 
vocal ; the choristers uniting their voices in the most 
exquisite harmony, while the beautiful lamps of 
heaven twinkled through the foli As the evening 
advanced, the young people got into capital spirits, 
and had lots of Hops and Ca ; indeed all formality 
seemed to wear off. I heard prim little Polly Anthus 
calling her partner Sweet William, and Tom Ato 
really proposed to one of the Canterbury belles— 
F Would she accept of a Love Apple?’ Even Mr Auri- 
cula por shone 2 to act the Dusty Miller in a 
charade. Major Convolvulus asked Miss Mimosa to 
take a turn down the walk, but she said she was sure 
the ‘ Nightshade was Deadly, and she was so much 
afraid of seeing the Devil-in-a-Bush ;’ whereupon he 
whispered she was a little Sensitive Plant, and that 
no one should touch her. Captain Heath had chosen 
Lily (of the Valley) for his partner. I heard him 
expatiating on the delights of living on the mountains 
of Scotland, among the grouse ; of climbing up rocks, 
and hanging on the of a ary oe and he 
wished to goodness he could transplant her there, the 
belles in his country were so unpleasantly blue. 
Upon which she hung down her pretty head, and said 
she preferred the shade ; but if there was any little 
glen where she could live near him, she thought she 
should like it very much. 

Everybody seemed happy but Miss Amaranth, 
who only drooped the whole evening. Nor did I 
wonder, after overhearing a conversation between 
her and Violet, under the of a beautiful Virgin’s 
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Bower. Her dearest friend had met with a dreadful 
accident—had been blown down in a hurricane, and 
was so fearfully hurt, she was sure he could never 
stand upright any more ; and he had been so straight, 
and such a beautiful head—and though he was 
only her cousin, and they called him a Coxcomb, 
she never could have Heart’s Ease again. His last 
words had been Forget-me-not ! ‘Oh; cried she, 
‘my poor Love lies Bleeding !’—I heard sobs, I saw 
Lover’s Tears, and hurried away, unwilling to intrude 
— on their privacy. 

e supper was quite beautiful. Mrs Thrift the 
housekeeper, Sage the cook, and Kingcups the butler, 
had exerted themselves to the very utmost ; and the 
footmen, in handsome new liveries, were perfect 
Scarlet Runners. The ladies sipped Jelly-flowers and 
Ambrosia—Mrs Scabious remarking that the Pekoe 
tea was the very Pink of perfection; while the 
gentlemen indulged in Partridge eggs, Buttercups, and 
a little Shrub. At last, the company began to dis- 
perse, and it was time, for poor Mrs Rose was looking 
very tired, and many of the musicians had fallen asleep. 
I waited till the last of the guests had “—ee and 
it was quite amusing to talk it all over. e took a 
stroll through the deserted garden, and such a scene 
as it was, dear me! It seemed as if the young people 
had been called away in the middle of a charade, or 
had been getting up an impromptu uerade, for the 
whole place was strewn with Ladies’ Slippers, Ladies’ 
Tresses, Queen’s Needlework, Hoop Petticoats, &c. ; 
and we found a Monk’s Hood, a k’s Cap, an Old 
Man’s Beard, Golden Rods, ever so many Bachelors’ 
Buttons, and (horror of horrors to good Rose) the 
Gardener’s Garters lying on a seat! She said to me, 
sighing, she thought she would give up these noisy 
parties, until her daughters had come out. She 
thought her next entertainment would be a quiet 
dinner, a few months hence, when her friends the 
Christmas Roses would be in the country. ‘ But, dear 
me,’ she continued, ‘how many changes might ha; 
pen before then! The gayest of my ~~ to-night 
— be dead ; even I myself’——- I saw the dew 
gathering in the dear lady’s eye; and bidding her 
4 hasty, but most affectionate farewell, I sauntered 

me. 


THE LITTLE GRAY BRIDGE. 


I stanp upon the little bridge 
Where I stood thirty years ago, 
And leaning o’er the parapet, 


Yet, Postume, O Postume, 
Between us rolls Death’s silent sea. 


Oft in our intervals of work, 
We laid down CEdipus, and ran 
To bask upon this bridge, and talk 
Of all our tutor’s ways, good man ; 
And Beanflower grave, and wise women say : 
‘The years—the years, they glide away.’ 


Under the keystone of the arch 
The sunny glimmer seems to play, 
As when we threw the speckled fly 
Just where the big trout lurking lay, 
Until we heard our tutor call 
Over the ivy-covered wall. 


And then the rector would come forth, 
And chide us to our crabbed books ; 
And Hecuba and all her woes 
Recalled us from the crawfish brooks— 
From Latin jokes, and quips and cranks, 
And idle basking on the banks. 


Poor Beanflower ! he lies now at rest 
Beside the Wurra-Gurra’s tide, 

Far from his kith and kin, and her 
Who loved him more than all beside. 

Time mocks, the cruel crownéd Harpy, 

Man’s motto—‘ Carpe diem carpe.’ 


And there ’s the little village church, 
Where, thirty years ago, so proud, 
We heard our tutor preach—his text, 
‘ As early dew, and as the cloud ;’ 
And when we knelt to join in prayer, 
The black-bird’s piping filled the air. 


The rector and poor Clara dead ! 

Well, I shall take the evening train, 
And plunge into the city’s roar, 

And calm this throbbing at my brain. 
The dream of life it fades to-day— 
‘The years—the years, they pass away !’ 


, 


I mark the rippling streamlet flow, 
And say, as Beanflower used to say : 
‘The years—the years, they glide away. 


The swallows skim beneath the arch ; 
Along the bridge the children come, 
Poppies and corn-flowers in their hands; 

From the near school I hear the hum; 
The willow-boughs still to and fro 
Waver as they did years ago. 


And there, all nestled up with flowers, 
Peeps out my tutor’s rectory, 
Peering above the laurel ledge. 
It seems but yesterday to me 
I laid my Horace down, and went 
To where the slanting pollards bent. 


And still the green weeds waving float 
Beside the cresses olive-brown ; 

And there the crimson-spotted trout, 
And the forget-me-not, I note : 
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On Saturday, April 23d, will be published—irrespective 
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Illustrated Double Number, to contain a view of the Life 
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the facts ascertained about him, the Legends handed 
down about him, and Sketches of the Scenes, Persons, 
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